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Friday the 13th was an unlucky 
day for the Highway Division. 
Winds that in some places reached 
85 miles an hour did approximately 
$500,000 damage to highway facili- 
ties in Western Oregon, according 
to early field reports. 

| “While the costs are heavy, par- 
’ ticularly in these times of tight 
money, there was little damage of 
_major proportion,” said State High- 
way Engineer Scott Coulter. “A 
great deal of the damage involved 
traffic signals, illuminated direc- 
tional and other signs, downed 
trees, and slides.” 
Among the major casualties 
were the division’s two tallest radio 
towers located on Bennett Butte, 
southwest of Coquille, that 
were toppled by wind. The twin 
towers, that stretched 120 feet into 
the sky, had survived the 1962 Co- 
_ lumbus Day storm. Their estimated 
replacement cost is $50,000, with 
the work expecied to be done this 
spring. 

Region 1 Poured damages be- 
tween $100,000 and $150,000, 
mGiding over $30,000 for signal 

f 


wned or on eet eld! 
ing several major illuminated direc- 
tional signs that will cost about 
$75,000 to $80,000 to repair. There 
_ was also minor damage to roofs of 
_ buildings throughout the region. 
Region 2 reported its damages at 
approximately $100,000, including 
__-a large number of downed trees, 
_ rock falls,and missing or damaged 
signal heads. 
The Santiam Rest Areas on I-5, 
both north and southbound, had 
to be closed for a short time be- 
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Storm does little major damage; costs still high 
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Mel Beachy, a highway maintenance supervisor at the Newport maintenance station, tackles a downed tree with his 
chainsaw along the Siletz Highway (ORE 229) which had to be temporarily closed shortly after last month’s storm. Most 
maintenance crews in Western Oregon had their hands full removing trees from roads, replacing highway signs, and 
repairing traffic signals in the aftermath of the Friday the 13th storm. 


cause of a power outage and down- 
ed trees. Rock fall problems were 
at Neahkahnie Mountalny, 


one lane for about a week. Most 
blocked roads throughout the state 
were restored to normal traffic 
within a few hours. 

Region 3 damage totaled about 
$250,000, including signs, signals 
and cleanup, in addition to the two 
lost radio towers. 

The storm, that extended from 
Nov. 13 into the 14th, did about as 
much monetary damage to high- 
way facilities as the Columbus Day 
storm of 1962. 


Retirees say ‘Need a game plan’ 


is a whole new ballgame 


Retirement 


In the wake 
of the recent 
change in re- 
tirement /aws, 
VIA invited so- 
me retirees to 
come back in to 
give their views, 
and maybe so- 
fre me advice, on 
retiring--when to start planning for 
_ it and how to get the most out 
© of it. 

: The five retirees who 5 ere 
__ pated in the discussion were: Cecil 
Head, former Commission Services 
_ Manager, retired for two years; Ray 
_ Asburry, former Assistant Oftice En- 
_ gineer, retired for eight years; Bill 

oe. former ca! Foreman, 


John Oakes 


_ Marie Rs ene ee Agiimative 
_ Action and Labor Specialist, retired 
for eight months. 
ie Personnel ees ec Mana- 


ger Bob Whipps and Personnel Op- 
erations Section Manager Carl Hob- 
son were also invited to sit in and 
contribute to the discussion. 


VIA: When did you first start 
thinking about retirement? 
BILL: The day |! retired. | didn’t 
retire until | was forced to--when | 
was 65. 
CECIL: | thought about retiring 
about two years prior to when | 
did. | retired when | was 62, and 
two years was enough time for me 
to plan for it. 
MARIE: | thought about it for about 
18 months, but | didn’t decide to 
go until about three months before 
1 left. 
JOHN: A year or so before | retired 
| went to one of these meetings 
and got the idea that | could figure 
out pretty well what | was going to 
get, and when it looked like | might 
have enough | went down to the 
Retirement Board and found out | 


did, so | retired at the end of that 


The State Parks Division had 
about $270,000 worth of damage to 
clean up and repair after the Friday, 
Nov. 13 storm that hit Oregon with 
gusting winds and heavy rain. 

John. Elliott, Parks’ information 
officer, said damage was done to 
state parks all the way into Eastern 
Oregon. 

Some parks, mostly along the 


coast, had to be temporarily 
closed, he said. Ecola, Saddle 
Mountain, Cape Meares, Tryon 


year. 
RAY: Well,I thought about retiring 
about four or five years before | 
did. Not seriously thinking about 
it--it was just in my mind. | got to 
seriously thinking about it approxi- 
mately two years before | retired, 
so a lot of the adjustment mentally 
was made before | retired. 


WHIPPS: Do you think it would be 
advisable for younger people, who 
have the opportunity to plan ahead a 
little bit,to look at some ways of 
supplementing their retirement in- 
come? 
BILL: Definitely. | had a business 
on the side, and | worked at that all 
the time. You've got to have extra 
money if you want to live right. 
CECIL: You can’t start. thinking 
about it too soon, and the sooner 
the better because the more you 
have, the more you enjoy your re- 
tirement years. 
MARIE: Yes, I started investing or 
continued on page 3 


pone State Parks close 
se of storm damage 


Creek, Silver Falls, and part of Os- 
wald West State Park will be closed 
anywhere from a few days to a 
month. 

“Primarily we have trees down,” 
Elliott said, ‘‘including about 40 
good-sized ones at Champoeg, but 
we do have some sewer, water, 
and electrical problems.” 

He said there had not been 
much damage done to park build- 
ings, although one foot bridge at 
Silver Falls State Park, below the 
South Falls, was crushed by a fall- 
ing tree. And no injuries were re- 
ported by anyone camping in the 
parks during the storm. 
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Now what do we call 
“engineers’’? 
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Director’s Corner 


FRED KLABOE 


Rumor has it that Affirmative Ac- 
tion responsibilities have been di- 
luted under the Reagan Adminis- 
tration. This is not so. 

Federal and state laws and our 
Constitution require that all minor- 
ity and female citizens have the 
right of equal treatment. 

We are also required to have an 
approved Affirmative Action-Equal 
Employment program to set goals 
and objectives, and to report on 
accomplishments toward meeting 
those goals and objectives in order 
to receive federal funds. 

In addition to these require- 
ments, the Oregon Legislature re- 
cently passed a bill that stipulates 
that all Management Service em- 
ployees will be evaluated on their 
“effectiveness in achieving affirma- 
tive action objectives as a key con- 
sideration of the manager’s or 
supervisor’s performance.” 


| want to reaffirm this department’s commitment to our policy of equal 
and affirmative treatment to all existing and prospective employees, and 
to the business associates we deal with. 

It not only makes good sense, it is the fair and right thing to do. 


* 


* 


Many of our fellow workers will be retiring at the end of this month. 
They take with them knowledge and experience that can’t be replaced. 
Their past dedication and valuable contributions to the state over many 


years are deeply appreciated. 


| wish them good health and good luck for the years ahead. 


* 


a 


Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year to everyone. Thank you for 


your help and support this past year. ¢ Kt 


Preparing for another cold, wet season 


Winter crews down to ‘bare minimum’ 


The Highway Division is pre- 
pared to tackle another Oregon 
winter, but only with the bare es- 
sentials in men and equipment. 

“We're down to the absolute 
minimum in winter maintenance,” 
said Bob Schroeder, assistant state 
highway engineer for mainte- 
nance. “Our budget for this year is 
less than we’ve ever had, which 
means a reduction of men on the 
summit crews and of the whole 
maintenance program.” 

For instance, Schroeder said, 
sanding material is getting more 
and more difficult to obtain. 

“In an average winter we use a 
half-million cubic yards of sand,” 
he said. ‘‘But we’ve had very mild 
winters in the past couple of years. 
In 1979 we used only 300,000 cubic 
yards of sand. | don’t know what 
we're going to do if we have a 
harsh one.” 

Most of the preparations for 
winter, such as stockpiling cinders 
and repairing equipment, are made 
during the summer and everything 
is ready to go by Nov. 1. 

Schroeder said the division has 
about 370 sanders and over 700 
snowplows—a couple of them that 
have been on line since 1937. 

Both maintenance crews and 
equipment are rotated throughout 
the state in the winter to make the 
best use of them. 

“Some places in the state get the 
older rotaries because they have 
mostly wind-blown snow, and they 
can get a lot of life out of them,” he 
said. 

Schroeder said there was a lot 
more night and round-the-clock 
work during the winter. 


“The crews go on 24-hour duty 
when the weather gets bad,” he 
said. ‘‘They usually have a loaded 
sander ready for patrolling the 
roads when it freezes, but plowing 
the highways is our first priority.” 

The Highway Division is seldom 
caught by surprise during the win- 
ter, from the rain and slides at the 
coast to the snow and ice in the 
mountain passes. 

“We've learned what it takes to 
handle the different conditions,” 
Schroeder said. “It’s when the un- 
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New retirement laws 
explained to large crowd 


A meeting held recently in Salem 
to explain the new laws regarding 
retirement drew a standing-room- 
only crowd of employees who are 
thinking about retiring in the near 
future. 

The meeting featured Jerry 
Leibertz of the Public Employees 
Retirement System (PERS) who ex- 
plained in detail the changes in the 
laws and their effect on retirement 
planning. 

Leibertz said nobody will get less 
than they were guaranteed under 
the old laws, and every option that 
was available before is still avail- 
able. 

Under SB 148, employees are no 
longer penalized for retiring in the 
middle of the year; SB 843 brings 
an increase in retirement benefits 
based on the amount of vacation 
and sick time accrued; SB 494 
makes 58 the normal retirement 
age, instead of 60, and employees 
with 30 years can retire at age 55; 
SB 149 simplifies the formula for 
figuring out the amount of state 
retirement to be received; and SB 
482 allows employees to buy back 
service time for the Korean and 
Viet Nam wars. 

Leibertz stressed that coming up 
to the PERS office in Portland to see 
a counselor is the best way to de- 
termine the exact amount of retire- 
ment benefits an individual will re- 
ceive. 

_ The meeting also featured two 
ODOT retirees, Newell Wilder and 


usual things happen that throw us 
temporarily—usually because we 
don’t have the right equipment on 
hand. Once the right equipment 
arrives, we can take care of the 
problem.” 

Schroeder said the division 
doesn’t go through a big change- 
over from summer to winter main- 
tenance like it used to. 

“We try not to do that as much 
anymore,” he said. ‘‘Now we use 
the equipment all year round, one 
way or another.” 


Russ Dean, a highway maintenance worker 1 at Bend, attaches a spreader box 
to a sander as the crews prepare to cope with another Oregon winter. 


Jerry Leibertz of the Public Employ- 
ees Retirement System explains the 
changes in retirement laws to a large 
group of ODOT employees who are 
considering retiring. 


Bill Brockhaus, who spoke about 
making the final decision to retire 
and gave some hints on planning 
for it. : 

Bob Whipps, Personnel Services 
manager, said he had received 
many positive comments about the 
meeting. 

“People did find it helpful,” he 
said. ‘In particular,they found the 
part about the selection of options 
very critical because they live with 
those choices for a long time.” 

The meeting was videotaped for 
field crews and DMV and Parks em- 
ployees who could not attend. 


Pass closes 


Oregon’s harbinger of the win- 
ter season arrived with the closing 
of the McKenzie Highway (ORE 
242) Pass at 4:30 p.m., Nov. 16. The 
pass was closed because of heavy 
snow in the area. It serves as a 
scenic route and has little through 
traffic during the winter, therefore 
little effort is made to keep it open. 
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Retirees play new game... 


continued from page 1 
building up--| bought a couple ren- 
tal properties that were in terrible 
shape and | spent all my free time 
for awhile fixing them up. __, 

Social Security was never in- 
tended to be a sole supporter; it 
was only something to augment. | 
think it’s just common good sense 
for anybody to start thinking about 
retirement ahead of time. 


VIA: Would you recommend retire- 
ment for the people who are pres- 
ently considering it? 

CECIL: Each one is a little different 
situation. It’s up to the individual 
who, when the time comes, will 
know the time is right. | would 
recommend they look into it at 
least one to two years before they 
do make the big decision. | don’t 
regret retiring at 62. You’ve got to 
enjoy yourself while you can. 
MARIE: I think the person has to be 
psychologically ready to retire. 


VIA: Talk about that, Marie. What do 
you mean? 

MARIE: Speaking for myself, | was 
thinking about it around the time 
when everybody else was, but 
when the end of the year rolled 
around | wasn’t quite ready. I’d 
thought I would like to retire, but | 
just couldn’t quite do it. Then, after 
the first of the year, | did a final 
check of my finances, and sudden- 
ly | was ready. It’s hard to explain, 
but you have to be ready to just 
start a new life. It’s quite an adjust- 
ment from going to work every day 


_ for 25 to 30 years, and then to have 


aN 


no set schedule. And | think you 
have to be psychologically ready to 
adjust to that. You have to have 
something to fill the void-- 
something you enjoy doing. 


VIA: So there’s some fear involved.? 
MARIE: Yes, definitely. | think 
there’s a lot of fear involved in 
making this decision to change 
your life. It’s a whole new ball 
game out there. Like one man | 
know, he said, ‘Il have no game 
plan for the rest of the game.’ And 
if you don’t, you’re in trouble. 


HOBSON: Is this fear of the un- 
known? 

MARIE: Yes, | think it is, because 
you don’t know how you're going 
to react to it--how you’re going to 
adjust to it. For me it was no prob- 
lem. | had so many things | wanted 
to do--that was one of the things. | 
liked working; | liked the job; | 


To) epee 
Marie Stephens 


liked the people | worked with; 
and | liked my paycheck, frankly, 
because | don’t get as much on 
Social Security and state retirement 
as | was taking home. But | didn’t 
have enough time to do the things | 
wanted to do. So | was ready, psy- 
chologically. 


VIA: Did you actually plan some 
things that you knew would keep you 
busy and involved? 

MARIE: Well, yes. | continued with 
the things | was active in, like 
American Business Women and 


Toastmistresses, and | belong to a 


local investment club that’s kind of 
fun. Then I knew there were some 
volunteer things that | could go 
into, like assisting the Red Cross in 
their blood drives. It’s interesting 
to do, but I didn’t want to get back 
into a completely structured exist- 
ence. | did have other things 
planned. 


VIA: Cec, did you have any of the 
fears or apprehensions that Marie 
was talking about? 

CECIL: Yes. | sometimes wondered 
if the two checks were going to 
make it, but it’s been no sweat at 
all. Actually we’re able to puta little 
bit away each month. We're very 
fortunate. 

RAY: | agree, it’s up to the individ- 
ual--what are their circumstances, 
what are their goals in life, what do 
they enjoy most? If their work is 
their whole life, then they should 
continue it. If they have other 
things they would rather do, then 
they should start early enough and 
plan toward that end so that they 
can meet these goals. As for retir- 


ing at an early age, my personal 


experience is that I’m glad | did-- 
wish I’d done it sooner. | spent 
many enjoyable days with the 
Highway Division, and some not so 
enjoyable. But it’s the same way 
with retirement--there are days in 
retirement that are not too enjoy- 
able when you kind of get down, 
especially in the winter when you 
can’t get out and do what you want 
to do. You get cabin fever. 


HOBSON: About the depressing win- 
ters, Ray, have you thought, or have 
you tried what so many do, of going 
south for three months? 

RAY: We have done that, yes, and 
it helps a lot. 


WHIPPS: Did you ever consider 
moving permanently to a more pleas- 
ant climate? 


Ray Asburry 


RAY: Yes. 

WHIPPS: What held you back from 
that? 

RAY: When we got to thinking of 
pulling up all of our roots which we 
have here, leaving all our friends 
and acquaintances, all the profes- 
sional people we go to, and going 
to a new place and starting over 
again, it didn’t seem like it was 
worth it. If you can get away during 
the worst part, that relieves the 
situation a lot. 


HOBSON: Talking about keeping 
busy by volunteer services--Bill, have 
you got anything along this line? 

BILL: Well, there’s hardly a night 


out of the week that we’re not busy 


with something--either the Masons 
or the Blue Lodge or Scottish Rite 
or the Shrine. 


HOBSON: So that’s something that 
you started building up many, many 
years ago. 

BILL: No, that’s a funny thing. | 
never joined the Masons until | re- 
tired. | never had time, | thought. 
When | was working I was working. 
| worked for the Highway Division, 
and my wife and | had a seafood 
market. We thought we didn’t have 
time, but that’s all wrong. You’ve 
always got time. 


HOBSON: Cec, what about you on 
volunteer work? 

CECIL: Since | retired I’m doing 
more church work, and | have an 
elderly aunt in Portland that De and 
| check on quite frequently, but no 
particular hobbies. I’ve often 
thought that if | did get bored, 
Chemeketa Community College is 
within walking distance and I’d go 
over there and take some classes, 
but so far we’re keeping busy. 


HOBSON: John, what about you? 
JOHN: Well, | wanted to do some- 
thing so | got tied into this volun- 
tary income tax work for senior Citi- 
zens, but that’s only two or three 
months in the spring. 

RAY: | haven’t gotten involved with 
anything on a formal basis because 
we don’t want to get tied down. 
We want to be able to leave tomor- 
row if we decide to. 


HOBSON: | take it that you think 
independence is a key word in retire- 
ment? 

RAY: Yes, it is for me. 


HOBSON: Do the rest of you feel 
that way--you like the independence? 
MARIE: Yes, that’s one of the 
things about my volunteer work. | 
didn’t want something so struc- 
tured that | can’t miss doing it. If 


A 


Cecil Head 


I’m not there, they can get some- 
body else to fill in. And | firmly 
believe in the psychological aspect 
of keeping fit. You’re inclined to 
feel a heck of a lot better if you 
keep physically fit. 


HOBSON: What would you recom- 
mend that we could better do to help 
educate our people about retire- 
ment? What do you think, as you 
look back now, we should have done, 
maybe two to three years before you 
retired? What can we do to help the 
people still on board? 

JOHN: | think the only thing you 
can do is to let them know you 
have information, and if they want 
to come to you, provide it as well 
as you Can. 


HOBSON: We’ve got a little com- 
puter program that shows everybody 
who is 55 with 30 years or 58 years 
of age, a rough estimate of what they 
would get if they retired at the end of 
the year. There was some criticism of 
that among ourselves--are we per- 
haps forcing these people, making 
them think we’re trying to push them 
out? Would you feel that way, or 
would you feel it was just educa- 
tional? 

RAY: This is a possibility, and | 
don’t think anybody wants to be 
pushed into it. But for the people 
who are quite serious about doing 
it, if you have seminars or talks or 
something about how to handle 
their finances, and their physical 
condition and what not, that would 
be good. | think the different 
phases of it should be stressed to 
the people who have decided to 
retire or are going to in the near 
future. Tell them the pitfalls of it, 
and how to overcome them. 


VIA: What is the worst thing about 
retirement from your point of view? 
BILL: I’d probably complain no 
matter where | was at, but I’m en- 
joying it. 

CECIL: At times | miss my peers-- 
the people | used to work with. 
MARIE: I miss the people that | 
worked with--that mental stimula- 
tion that you have everyday, and 
the interaction with the people. 
JOHN: | don’t know. The part of 
my job that | liked the best was 
when the mail came in and | would 
take care of it. | would say | prob- 
ably miss that the most because | 
notice when I’m home and the 
mailman comes I’m always out 
there to meet him. 

RAY: | can think of nothing that 
you could say was bad. | do miss 
some of the associations | had 
here, but | enjoy retirement im- 
mensely. 
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Memorial rose garden to 
be planted at State Park 


A rose garden for those who 
wish to memorialize their loved 
ones, friends or co-workers is be- 
ing established at Fort Stevens 
State Park on the Oregon Coast 
near Astoria. 

The State Parks Division is pres- 
ently preparing a site adjacent to 
the historic visitor center. Dedica- 
tion is planned no later than next 
spring. 

Sharon Melby, administrative 
assistant to. State Parks Adminis- 
trator Dave Talbot, will oversee or- 
ganizational details of the project. 
She said the impetus for the garden 
was generated in the aftermath of 
the tragic deaths of a young cou- 
ple, Ted and Beverly Steele of Bea- 
verton. 

They died in a traffic accident 
near Madras in June, 1981. They 
were camped at The Cove Palisades 
State Park at the time, but it was 
later learned that their favorite 
State Park was Fort Stevens, where 
they often camped during vaca- 
tions. 

In remembrance of their love for 
parks, their families pooled dona- 


— 1 
Yeane Ago 


Five years ago VIA report- 
ed that ODOT was preparing 
its legislative bills for the 
1977 session. Most of the 
bills were aimed at taking 
out-of-date laws off the 
books, protecting the state’s 
highway and airport system, 
and aiding the drooping fi- 
nances of the Highway Divi- 
sion. 

And Fred Klaboe was tell- 
ing the Transportation Com- 
mission the division would 
require $585 million for the 
period to carry out a “con- 

servative highway program 
and to complete 1I-205.” nell 
<———S>S—= SS 
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tions and requested that some 
form of memorial be put in place at 
Fort Stevens. Melby said after con- 
siderable discussion, it was de- 
cided that a formal rose garden 
would be appropriate . 

As envisioned, those individuals 
or groups who wish to donate $50 
or more will be recognized by 
planting of a rose bush with 
blooms of the color they choose. 
A master list of those being 
memorialized will be maintained 
within the center, and it will be 
continually updated as new memo- 
rial donations are received. 

State Parks will recognize those 
employees who die while em- 
ployed by the division, as well as 
selected others whose contribu- 
tions warrant recognition. 

Other Department of Transpor- 
tation divisions, as well as the gen- 
eral public, are welcome to avail 
themselves of the opportunity to 
memorialize co-workers, family 
members or friends in this manner, 
according to Melby. For further 
information, she can be reached 
days by phoning 378-5516. 


Is it over? 


They just don’t make them 
like they used to 


Pete Fidler, a Region 2 designer, stands by a homemade highway 
sign he found seventeen years ago along HWY 27 near Alsea. He said 
the sign is over 60 years old and is made out of the side of a powder 
keg. It marks what was originally an old wagon trail that the Alsea 
Highway now parallels. The sign is nailed to a 2x4 and wired to a tree 
stump. Its directions, “8 M”, are barely legible. ‘From that point it is 
eight miles to the town of Alsea,” Fidler said. He wants to eventually 
turn the sign over to the Benton County Historical Society. 


A case to support the energy “crisis” 


By Doug Roberts 
Energy Information Officer 


Is the energy crisis over? 

William Tucker makes a case that 
it is in an article written for the 
November 1981 issue of ‘’Harper’s” 
magazine. 

Setting aside the often-heard 
criticism that there never was an 
energy “crisis’’ but only a tempo- 
rary imbalance in supply and de- 
mand created by government inter- 
ference, let us examine Tucker’s 
conclusion. 

The foundation of Tucker's argu- 
ment was that the recent decontrol 
of gasoline prices ended the crisis 
by reinstating a free market that 
would accurately reflect the true 


6 -Year Plan on its way to 
final form after meetings 


Input received at the 18 public 
meetings held statewide in Octo- 
ber concerning the Six-Year High- 
way Improvement Program result- 
ed in the Transportation Commis- 
sion'taking another look at the 
Preliminary Program. 

Reports indicated that approxi- 
mately 1,000 people attended the 
meetings, many voicing strong ob- 
jections to deletions from the pro- 
gram. As a consequence, the com- 
mission scheduled a workshop 
prior to its regular meeting Nov. 18 


to discuss what direction the final ' 


Six-Year Program should take. 
Among specific projects under 
discussion were I-82 in Eastern Or- 
egon; the South Banfield connec- 
tion to 1-205, Greeley Ramp, and 
I-405 leg on the Fremont Bridge in 
Portland; and Coos Bay-Roseburg 
Highway (ORE 42) projects. These 
projects were considered major, 
high priority ones by speakers at 
the meetings, because they had 
either been deleted or pushed 


back in the program. 

The possibility of phased con- 
struction on some of these major 
but highly expensive projects was 
advanced and will be examined by 
staff. 

The commission was informed 
that the one-cent gas tax increase 
would become effective Jan. 1, and 
several of the projects which had 
been listed in the program as tenta- 
tive could now be considered as 
part of the program if the matching 


' federal funds came through. 


Staff will now prepare a “final” 
program which will be presented 
to the commission for review at its 
December meeting. Interested par- 
ties will also be invited to this 
meeting in the event they may have 
additional comments. 

Following the December meet- 
ing, under present planning, any 
recommended changes will be 
made and the plan will be pre- 
sented to the commission at its Jan- 
uary meeting for approval. 


price of the product. 
He contended the stabilizing of 
prices that began in the spring of 


1981, and still continues, demon- — 
Strates that the see laces AS ee 


“working. 

' However, the current favorable 
balance between supply and de- 
mand is a very unstable one that 
can be shattered by a 
variety of market 
forces—such as a 
Middle East sup- 
ply disruption, a 
production cut - 
back by Saudi 
Arabia, or a 
return to the 
record-setting con- 
sumption levels of 
1978. 

Thus, the energy 
“crisis,” if it existed, 
may be over; but it has been re- 
placed by a deepening dilemma of 
depending on a diminishing reso- 
urce (oil) that is supplied in signi- 
ficant quantities (more than 25 
percent) from vulnerable sources. 

For unlike the ideal marketplace, 
many transportation consumers 
have no other alternative to substi- 
tute for oil. Unlike the grocery 
shopper who can switch from beef 
to chicken when beef prices be- 
come too high, the options for 
transportation users require signifi- 
cant lifestyle changes. 

Tucker thinks competition be- 
tween oil producers for customers, 
combined with conservation, will 
keep prices down, but he ignores 
the fact that oil is a finite resource 
that will increase in price as it be- 
comes more difficult to find and 
obtain. 

While oil-exploration analysts 
disagree as to the future of domes- 
tic production, it is very unlikely 
that production will increase suffi- 
ciently over the next decade to re- 
place imports. 

Instead, it seems. probable that 


oil prices will continue to rise, 
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as 


though perhaps not as rapidly as in 


recent years, and the drain on the 


U.S. economy, which has grown — “2 


from $5 billion in 1972 fori im orted 
oil to $80 billion in 1980, wil 
tinue to shift our wealth to t 
producers. 


If that rise does occur, it will ie 
the low and middle classes who 
will be caught in the economic | 


squeeze of higher energy costs. 
Thus, those who will need 
to conserve the most will be 
those who are the least 


to reduce their 


crisis or economic 
crisis, the United 
States continues to 
remain in jeopardy as 
long as it is relying substantially on 
imported oil. Potential solutions to 
the “dependence dilemma,” as it 
has been called, will be presented 
in the next issue of VIA. 


*x* * * 


Drive Smarter Tip 

Purchasing a higher octane, such 
as premium rather than regular, will 
not improve mileage. An octane rat- 
ing high enough to avoid pinging and 
knocking is all that is required. Check 
your owner’s manual for the suggest- 
ed octane rating and then compare 
that with the rating listed on the 
pumps. 


DMV awarded 


Oregon’s Motor Vehicles Divi- 
sion has won national recognition 
from the National Safety Council 
for training defensive drivers. 

DMV topped six other state driv- 


er licensing agencies in sending _ 
drivers to these courses. The award 
was based on the highest percent- — 
age increase of drivers taking thes ; 


_ Defensive Driving Course. 
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able to pay for the 
changes necessary 
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They make it seem simple 


Prorate Unit registers truckers 


The following is part of a series 
describing the different functions 
and sections of ODOT. 


Ask Esther Malone what her Pro- 
rate and Reciprocity Section does 
at DMV, and she makes it sound 
simple. 

“We register interstate truck- 
ers,”” she said. 

But when she explains the pro- 
cedures, it becomes much more 
complicated. 

Malone’s section not only regis- 

- ters trucks using Oregon’s high- 
ways, but also keeps track of Ore- 
gon-based trucks in other states. 

Oregon is a member of two 
compacts—the International Regis- 
tration Plan (IRP) and the Western 
Uniform Compact (WUC). Most 
other states are only a member of 
one. 

Under the IRP, Oregon is 
responsible for registering carriers 
(trucking companies) within their 


jurisdictions. Malone’s section is- - 


sues the license plate and cab card 
to the truckers, then mails a pro- 
rate card to the other states in 
which the trucks will be traveling 
so they can collect their fees based 
on the number of miles traveled in 
their state. 


Ribbons cut to open 


VIA 


“IRP wants the home state to be responsible for 
collecting all the fees,”” Malone said, “and Oregon is 
the base state.” 

However, under the WUC, the carrier must submit a 
prorate application to each WUC state in which the 
trucks will be operating. Each one issues a cab card and 
sticker allowing the carrier to travel in that state. 

Malone said WUC was the original compact that 
became effective in 1956. Oregon joined the IRP in 
1975, ‘‘and we're just now getting around to being able 
to collect fees from other states,’”” she said. ‘ 

She added that being prorated under either compact 
meant a carrier was fully registered to travel into and 
through a state that was also a member of either 
compact. 

Malone’s 11-member section reviews the carrier’s 
applications and determines the amount of prorate 
fees owed to the state. Besides collecting revenues, 
the section identifies prorated vehicles and maintains 
records of them and their carriers. 

This year, the Prorate Section has registered about 
142,000 vehicles from 3,500 carriers, and collected ap- 
proximately $1 million in prorate fees. 

Malone said Oregon also had reciprocity with 18 states across the 
country. Reciprocity—the exchange of registration privileges be- 
tween two jurisdictions—was established in 1942. It permits the operation 
of trucks into, out of, and through a state. 

States collect registration fees based on the percentage of miles 
traveled within their borders. Oregon’s fees are also based on the gross 
weight of the vehicle—$125 for the maximum weight of 80,000 pounds. 

“We are one of the few states that registers tractors and trailers 
separately,’’ Malone said. ‘‘We don’t let an Oregon truck pull a 
California trailer. Most states go by combination-axle gross weight, but we 
ask that they break it down, which is confusing for the carriers.’ 


Sahin 


Beaverton interchange 


The Highway Division marked the end of a 17-year project early last month with the formal dedication of the 
Allen Boulevard Interchange at HWY 217 in Beaverton. Included in the ceremony was the taking-down of the 
last traffic light on the highway. Above, Beaverton City Council President Larry Cole and Washington County 
Commission Chairwoman Virginia Dagg cut the ribbons to open the interchange to traffic. Looking on are State 
Highway Engineer Scott Coulter, ODOT Director Fred Klaboe, Region 1 Engineer Ed Hardt (in hard hat), 


New law says eliminate ‘engineer’ 
trom Highway Division titles 


have valid 
engineering 
registration 
can use the 


Due to a little-known legislative 
_ bill passed during the last session, 
employees of the Highway Division 


_ who are not registered in Oregon 


as Professional Engineers (P.E.) 
cannot use “engineer” in their 


_ working titles. 


-. State Highway Engineer Scott 


- Coulter said the bill, pushed by 


_. professional engineering groups in 


_ Oregon, levied a $1,000 fine against 


either the individual or the agency 
for falsely using the term ‘‘eng- 


ineer.”’ : 
To avoid confusing the public by 
aving two different titles for peo- 


~ 
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Transportation Commission Vice-Chairman Tom Walsh, and Metro Administrator Bob Bothman. In short 
ceremonial speeches, Walsh said he was “just a teenager when they started this project,”” and Coulter said he 
was “looking forward to the day | can drive down 217 and not have to stop for that light.” 


REGION 
TRAFFIC 


ple holding the same job, but who 
are not all registered engineers, 
Coulter said a uniform system of 
working titles has been adopted 


that eliminates the word ‘“‘eng- __ P.E.designa- 

ineer.” tion follow- 
For example, Resident Engineers _ing their na- 

become Project Managers, District mes. 


Engineers become District Maint- 
enance Supervisors, and Region 
Traffic Engineers become Region 


Traffic Operations Supervisors .Ot- 


her ‘‘engineers’’ become manag- 


ers, technicians, supervisors, or 


specialists. 
Coulter said employees who do 


“It is recognized that there will 
be a number of registered people 
who will not have to use ‘en- 
gineer’ in their titles,’’ Coulter said. 
“However, we are encouraging 
the use of P.E. following the 
name whenever the occasion 
arises.” 
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Paula Snook, a data entry operator, and Rhonda Hasega- 
wa, a Clerical specialist, check the Prorate Section’s 1981 
pending file on interstate truck carriers. The section regis- 
ters and collects fees from interstate truckers. 


Public Transit 
gets new buses 


Two new buses with wheelchair 
lifts were delivered late last month 
by the Public Transit Division. One 
went to the Senior Citizens of 
Sweet Home, and the other to Sun- 
rise Enterprises in Roseburg. 

“The delivery proved to be a 
nice recognition of Thanksgiving,”’ 
said Beth Mulcahy, manager of the 
division’s special transportation 
program for the elderly and hand- 
icapped. : 

“One wheelchair-bound lady 
had been waiting more than a year 
for a bus with a lift that could take 
her to senior center activities,” 
Mulcahy said. 

The new 12-passenger bus in 
Sweet Home replaces a well-worn 
station wagon, now being held in 
reserve. Wheelchair passengers 
are able to enjoy the senior center 
activities, as well as field trips and 
special activities at the Lebanon 
and other nearby senior centers. 

The 20-passenger bus for 
Roseburg will more than double 
the services being provided by the 
one existing bus. Its wheelchair lift 
is vital to many persons wishing to 
attend the rehabilitation workshop 
and activity center for the hand- 
icapped in Roseburg. It will also 
serve nearby communities, includ- 
ing Sutherlin, Oakland, Winston, 
Dillard, and Myrtle Creek, Mulcahy 
said. 

“The Roseburg buses follow a 
fairly fixed-route, picking up pas- 
sengers at their homes and trans- 
porting them to the center and 
other special events,’’ she said. 

The buses were purchased by 
the division with 80 percent federal 
Urban Mass Transportation funds, 
and 20 percent from the local 
operators. No state money was re- 
quired. 


Hours reduced 


ODOT'’s library, located in the 
Transportation Building in Salem, 
has cut back its hours to the public 
due to a reduction in staff, said 
Librarian Faith Steffen. 

The new hours are: 

Monday through Thursday, 8 
a.m. to 3 p.m. (closed during 
noon). The library is closed on Fri- 
days. 
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JACKIE HENDERSON, ADMIN. 
Administrative Assistant, Salem 


Doing a good job is part of the job, 
and just hearing from your boss 
that you did a good job is enough. 


DICK DeMARIS, HWY 
ET 1, Beaverton 


When a person does his or her best 
with expedience, professionalism, 
and accuracy, it would be nice to 
know that work is appreciated. Per- 
haps a nice annual banquet would 
show them. 


DICK McCOSH, PARKS 
Master Planning Unit Supervisor, 
Salem 


No question about it--I think they 
should. It could take the form of 
recognition within their own divi- 
sion--it doesn’t need to go any fur- 
ther than that. They could have a 
small awards ceremony in the of- 
fice with cake and coffee, and it 
could be done by the supervisor so 
the rest of the gang know about it. 
It’s not often that we recognize 
contributions that involve ideas 
and creativity, which are often de- 
veloped on the employee’s own 
time. 


Jerry Robertson is VIA’s 
roving photographer. VIA’s 
editors frame the question 
of the month, and answers 
are edited only for length. 


CANDID COMMENTS, 


Should special recognition of some kind be given to 
employees who perform outstanding services? If so, 


GENE BECKMAN, HWY 
HMS D, Government Camp 


| think they should be, yes, but | 
wonder what it might do to some 
people. Until we get off this pro- 
motion bit where somebody has to 
die or retire before anybody gets 
promoted, | think we should have 
special recognition, and it should 
be monetary. There are people that 
do an outstanding job,and they 
don’t get rewarded for it. 


WAYNE WHITE, HWY 
HMS 1, Jordan Valley 


| wouldn’t think so. They’re getting 
paid anyway. It would be nice if 
they did something like that, but | 
just think it goes along with the job 
to do a good job. 


what kind? 


LEONARD WARREN, AERO. 
Airports Maintenance Worker, Salem 


| think people should be recog- 
nized in some manner, but | don’t 
know what kind. If there was any 
way they could receive a step in- 
crease and have it contribute to 
their merit rating so it would help 
them financially. The end result 
would give them an increase in 


pay. 


ROB CAMERON, HWY 
Project Manager, Salem 


Yes, | think they should. They 
could probably publish something 
publicly, or perhaps give them 
something with a little more sub- 
stance to it, like money. But it’s 
something that should be handled 
carefully. We could get to reward- 
ing people for doing what they’re 
supposed to be doing. 


ROY LANDIS, HWY 
Equipment Shop Superintendent, 
Bend 


We already recognize some of 
them in performance appraisals 
and promotions lists, but yes, spe-- 
cial recognition should be given to 
those who are outstanding. They 
should receive some kind of finan- 
cial bonus at the end of the year. 


DARLENE STEWARD, ADMIN. 
Secretary, Salem 


Yes, | think it should first be a ver- 
bal commendation, then a letter of 
commendation, and if it rates a 
merit pay increase then they 
should do that. If the person is very 
outstanding, then they should be 
promoted on the basis of their abil- 
ity rather than seniority. 


ANN PARIS, ADMIN. 
Policy & Planning Office 
Manager, Salem 


Yes, | think our system is set up for 
that with meritorious raises, al- 
though they’re not given very 
often. But | think any kind of posi- 
tive feedback for a job well done is 
rewarding, whether it’s verbal or 
written down--like a note to their 
personnel file. 
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Carl Hampton 


Moving up the ranks 


CONGRATULATIONS! 


The following employees re- 
ceived promotions recently: 

Gwen Banks, Clerical Assistant to 
Clerical Specialist at DMV, Salem. 

Judy Clyburn, Administrative 
Assistant to Management Assistant 
B at DMV, Salem. 

Margaret Cook, Clerical Assistant 
to Clerical Specialist at DMV, 
Salem. 


Jeanne Costello, Clerical Special- 


ist to Administrative Assistant at 
DMV, Salem. 

Merrill Coy, Motor Vehicle Rep. 
(MVR) 2, Coos Bay, to MVR 3, 
Lakeview. 

Mary Dodson, Data Entry 
Operator to Clerical Specialist at 
DMV, Salem. 

William Fraser, Highway Mainte- 
nance Worker (HMW) 3 to HMW 4, 
Salem. 

Carl Hampton, MVR 1, Bea- 
verton, to MVR 2, Cedar Mill. 


Jane Harmon, Management 


William Wright 


_ Christmas 


j 


oe a 


tree trimming 


The annual Christmas Tree Trim- 


‘ming will be held Friday, Dec. 11, at 


noon in the lobby of the Transpor- 
tation Building in Salem. All em- 
ployees are invited to participate. 
The Trans-Tooters will be on hand 
to provide Christmas music. 

We will again have a contest for 
the best Christmas tree ornament 
handmade by an employee. 

Entries should be. submitted to 
Florence Neavoll in the Director’s 
Office by Dec. 9. A panel of judges 


will select the best entry. 


Retirements 


Assistant A to Management Assist- 
ant B at DMV, Salem. 

Rhonda Hasegawa, Data Entry 
Operator to Clerical Specialist at 
DMV, Salem. 

Audrey Irwin, Data Entry 
Operator to Clerical Specialist at 
DMV, Salem. 

Lisa Kittrell, Data Entry Operator 
to Clerical Specialist at DMV, 
Salem. 

Esther Malone, Management 
Assistant B to Management Assist- 
ant C at DMV, Salem. 

Carol Saunders, Data Entry 
Operator to Clerical Specialist at 
DMV, Salem. 

William Seely, Administrative 
Assistant to Program Executive A at 
DMV, Salem. 

Susan Snider, Clerical Assistant, 
Salem, to MVR 1, North Portland. 

Elizabeth Tabery, Traffic Survey 
Interviewer to Clerical Specialist, 
Salem. 

Rachel Watilo, Secretary to Ad- 
ministrative Assistant, Salem. 


The following retiree retired re- 
cently: 

William E. Wright, Highway 
Maintenance Worker (HMW) 2, 
Bend, 21 years. 


Passes test 


The following employee suc- 
cessfully passed the examination 
for certification of Engineer-In- 
Training: 

Donald Berg, HE 1, Resident En- 
gineer Cliff Lehman’s office, 
Salem. 
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named ODOT’s new Affirmative 
Action Officer. He replaces Kay 
Turner who is now EEO/MBE and 
Labor Compliance Manager with 
the Highway Division. 

Graham, formerly the Organiza- 
tion Analysis Section manager, said 
he would really be filling two posi- 
tions as he continues some of his 
Organizational Analysis duties as 
well as his new Affirmative Action 
ones. 

With tightening budgets and re- 
strictions on hiring new employ- 
ees, Graham said the emphasis will 
be on upward mobility of 
minorities, including the hand- 
icapped. 

‘“‘l see the Affirmative Action 
program going in a couple of direc- 
tions,” he said. ‘First, in complying 
with some new legislation that was 
passed, we will be expecting each 
supervisor and manager to take on 
extra responsibilities for Affirma- 
tive Action. The new legislation 
said that every supervisor and 
manager would be evaluated annu- 
ally based on those criteria. 

“Second, we want to emphasize 
the opportunities and identify the 
interest in promoting internal 
growth and advancement within 
the department.” 

Graham said there are a lot of 
women who should think of them- 
selves as candidates for advance- 
ment. 

“We want to either help them 
recognize that or help them be- 
come candidates for advance- 
ment,” he said. ‘‘We want to do 
more for women than has been 
done in the past.” 

He said he also wanted to em- 


Russ Graham 


phasize job rotation and make it 
more workable. 

Graham is already starting to 
help managers and supervisors de- 
velop a more formal review proc- 
ess for Affirmative Action, and is 
looking for a way to help orientate 
and guide new employees, espe- 
cially minorities, in the depart- 
ment. 

Personnel Services Branch 
Manager Bob Whipps said Graham 
was chosen for the position be- 
cause of his working knowledge of 
the personnel system and his man- 
agement ability. 

“He demonstrated real interest, 
and sees the job as extremely chal- 
lenging because we’re faced with 
much more difficult odds in hiring 
and training more females and 
minorities,” Whipps said. 


Wayne Cobine replaces Gunter 


Wayne Cobine advanced from a 
resident engineer in Klamath Falls 
to District 11 engineer effective 
Decwi: 

He replaced John Gunter who 
moved to Corvallis to take over as 
District 4 engineer from Howard 
Johnson, who retired. (Both an- 
nounced previously.) 

Cobine started work for the 


— 
By: Roy Priem 


YEAH, GIVE THEM TIME 
TO CLEAN UP ALLTHAT 
STORM DAMAGE! 


© 


LET'S TRY TO 
KEEP INDOORS 


we 
LOOKS LIKE | NEED 
A LONGER DESK! 


Highway Division on July 1, 1964, in 
Boardman. In 1965, he was trans- 
ferred to Ashland, and in 1966 was 
promoted to draftsman in Bandon. 
He also worked in Roseburg, The 
Dalles, Bend and Milwaukie. 

Cobine became a junior design- 
er in 1972, and a year later was 
promoted to Region 1 office en- 
gineer. In 1974 he was transferred 
to Lakeview, and in 1978 he was 
assigned to Klamath Falls. 

Cobine is a registered profes- 
sional engineer and land surveyor. 


Enrollment for 
deferred comp. 


The fourth open enrollment 
period for deferred compensation 
is effective through Dec. 31, 1981. 

The period allows state employ- 
ees to enroll as new participants, 
increase or decrease the deferral 
amount, or change financial in- 
stitutions. The amount deferred 
during this enrollment period will 
be based on January earnings. The 
first deferral will be from the Feb. 1 
paychecks. 

Any questions on deferred com- 
pensation may be referred to Nan- 
cy Crandall at 378-3156 in Salem. 
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By John Effiott 
Parks Information Officer 


As he mentally plays back his 27 
years in a “temporary job that be- 
came a lifetime career,’’” Warren 
Gaskill acknowledges that ‘‘I’ve 
met a lot of fine people.” 

But, with an ear-to-ear grin anda 
characteristic tendency to hone in 
on the truth of almost any matter 
under discussion, he adds, “I’ve 


argued with quite a few, too.” 


Gaskill is set to retire at the end 
of the month as deputy adminis- 
trator of the State Parks Division. 
His decision to exit early, at the age 
of 60, was not made lightly, but he 
makes it clear he’s comfortable 
with the choice. 

He jokes that it’s ‘‘not very 
bright’ to continue working when 
he doesn’t have to, but he’s serious 
when he explains that ‘I have some 
other interests, some other things | 
want to do.” 

He ticks off his plans—hunting 
and fishing, spending more time 


them.” 

There he is again, zeroed in on 
the basics. 

It’s been one of his trademarks 
down through the years, to the de- 
light of many and the dismay of 
some. Those prone to vacillate and 
delay are sometimes considered by 
Gaskill to ‘‘not be wrapped too 
tight.’”’ A ‘““mushy-headed” decision 
is often made by an individual 
whose “‘bubble is out of plumb.” 

Asked if his reputation as being a 
direct sort of person is warranted, 
Gaskill instantly replies ““absolute- 
ly! I just can’t see going about 
things in a roundabout manner. 
You waste too much time and too 
many dollars.” 


Study and planning are neces- 


sary, in his view, but “there has got. 


to be a product that comes out of 
it, or it’s a waste of taxpayer 
bucks.” 


If he has a pet peeve, it is “the 


inordinate time it takes to get any- 
thing done .. . the whole regulato- 
ry trend of recent years in which 


4 look at people my age (who are) dying. If | really want 
fo do all these things, maybe | better go ahead and do 


them.’ 


with his children and grandchil- 
dren, doing a little remodeling at 
home, and spending more time in 
his photography darkroom. In fact, 
he may engage in “some activity’ 
aimed at supplementing his in- 
come for a year or two, but only if 
it’s ‘scheduled so it won’t interfere 
with my free time.” 

Gaskill reviews his “other inter- 
ests” and concludes that ‘I look at 
people my age (who are) dying. If | 
really want to do all these things, 
maybe | better go ahead and do 


you have to satisfy everyone.” 

That’s a change from the begin- 
ning—October, 1954. 

That’s when he signed on with 
the Highway Division as a rear 
chainman on a survey crew, 
“where everybody starts.” 

Before that, Gaskill had attended 
grade and high school in Albany, 
spent some time at Oregon State 
University, served during World 
War Il as a medium bomber and 
transport flight instructor, worked 
for a wholesaler, and operated his 


own tavern. 

He initially viewed his work with 
highway as a “‘temporary job,” but 
it became a continuous career, 
broken only by a five-month stint 
with the U.S. Army Corps of En- 
gineers in the mid-1970s. 


I just can’t see going about things in a ae re 
manner. You waste too much time and too many dol- 


lars.” 


He moved over to Parks in 1958. 
Gaskill was hired by then- 
Superintendent Chester Armstrong 
as a regional supervisor in Bend. 

After a year, he moved to the 
Salem headquarters as field opera- 
tions supervisor, a position that 
evolved into deputy administrator, 
second-in-command to Adminis- 
trator Dave Talbot. 

He views the present State Parks 


system as ‘‘a pretty damn fine’”’ 
one, one that serves more than 30 
million visitors each year. 

“As | came to work for Parks, 
Sam Boardman (the system’s first 
superintendent) had put together 
the land base. I’ve been part of the 
development phase.” And, Gaskill 
admits, that jibes perfectly with his 
constant inclination to “get on with 
t. Put something together that 
people can use.” 

He’s convinced that the need for 


parks and recreational facilities — 


continues and will not decline. “As 
the population of Oregon grows, a 
way will have to be found to pump 
more acquisition and development 
dollars into the system. Unraveling 
the system now is not the answer.” 

“People will have more leisure 
in the years ahead. They’Il be look- 
ing for more things to do.” Keep- 
ing the system intact in the mean- 


while is critical, according to Gas- 
kill. 

The retiring deputy has oe y 
on ‘‘countless’’ committees and 
task forces Shia his tenure. He’ a oe 


tive of management in collective _ 
bargaining. os 

Gaskill stresses his belief in the ah 
importance of the negotiation — 
“product’”—a contract—which he i 
declares to be as binding as “when _ 
you buy a house. The union has 
some rights; management has 
some rights. And the contract de-— 
fines both.” ; 

While parks has headquartered _ 
in a separate building in recent 
years, Gaskill is very much aware of 
the ties, real and traditional, that Ma 
exist. Throughout the Transporta- — 
tion Department— —‘‘probably the — 
best agency in _ State goverray an 


~ 


ment’’—there are “one hell of alot _ 
of fine people.” 
One in particular he’ll miss 

_ working with on a daily basis is _ 
Talbot, whom he considers a friend | p 
a 


and “‘the best damn administrator 
I’ve ever worked with.” ee 
The feelings are shared. ee, 
Said Talbot not long ago: ‘‘Gas- 
kill’s combination of energy, dedi- 
cation, experience and tenacity © 
make him unusual among agency 
managers. Much of what’s good | 
out there in the field, bothinterms 
of facilities and maintenance stand- 
-ards, are due in large measure to 
Warren. 
“He will be missed.” 
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Retirees let us know what's happening ts ae 


Recent retirees, Newell Wilder, 
1248 Drift Creek Road NE, Silver- 
ton, 97381, and William F. “Bill” 
Brockhaus, 698 SW Little-John Lane, 
Dallas, 97338, appeared last month 
in the Transportation Building con- 
ference room before about 100 
ODOT employees anticipating re- 
tirement. (See retirement story on 
page 2.) 

From ‘‘two who have been 
there,”” their comments were time- 
ly and very well received. 


“Do it!” said Wilder, ‘““now.”” He 
offered some financial tips, based 
on his experiences and those of 
some of his close friends. 

Brockhaus spoke about some of 
the more personal and social as- 
pects of retirement. 

“Something important to re- 
member,” he said, “is that your 
wife (or spouse) is not used to you 
being around all the time, so give 
her room. Get out of the house 
once in awhile—play golf, go fish- 


ing, anything to get out from under 
her feet.” 


ONIONS) 


Waldo Larson, 4520 Meares Ave., 
Tillamook 97141. Ret. Parks, 1979. 

Waldo’s wife Florence writes 
that salmon fishing season is about 
over and the score stands at Waldo 
3, Florence 1. 

She says Waldo just returned 


from two weeks of playing a ‘“zom- _ 


20th Century Fox Studios next year. — 

Bay, and the Yaquina lighthouse at 

working with Clint Walker, Richard — ie a 
Florence says Waldo doesn’ 


bie’”” in a movie to be released by 
Hysterical was filmed at Cannon ~ 
Beach, Ecola State Park, Depoe _ 
Newport. 4 
Walso says he especially liked 
“Lurch” Keil, and Bob Donner of — 
the Mork and | Mindy show. 
know what's next, ‘but he’s think- Ly 
ing of Montana.” nei “df 


